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Indonesia President 
Opens Asia-Africa Meet 


President Sukarno of Indonesia appealed for an end oe 
nuclear weapons explosions, in his address yesterday open- 


ing the historic Asia-Africa conference in Bandung. “There 


is a force loose in the world,” 
Sukarno told the delegates from 
29 countries, “whose potential for 
evil no man truly knows... . The 
effects may be building up into 
something of unknown horror.” 
The Indonesian president point- 
ed out that the conference was 
opening on the 180th anniversary 
of the ride of Paul Revere. He 
cited the American revolution as 
the first successful anti-colonial 


—See Pages 2 and 5 
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EANY PLEADS © 
== FOR $1.25 LAW 


the two vast eastern continents. | Daily Worker Washington Bureau 


Iraq delegate Jamali, who pre-! 
vitals die Maine of Asastice Une. | WASHINGTON, April 18.—American labor opened a major drive to win enact- 
attacked communism and Zion- ment of the $1.25 minimum wage. The first salvo was fired by George Meany, AFL 

program of revision to the Fair Labor Stand- 


ism. South Vietnam delegate’ : ; 
Nguyen Van -Thoai also cai president. Meany offered a comprehensive 
, ards Act, in testimony before the — 


ne. ‘Senate subcommittee on lab re 4 
But the key . aonfer.|9O™ abor. 
ut the keynote of the conter He recommended, in addition . in St ein M r s 
Throughout World — 


war in history. ence was contained in President to the $1.95 mini h 
- Sukarno called the meeting “the Kukarno’s words: o the $1.25 minimum wage, that 
‘coverage of the act be extended 
PRINCETON, N.J., April 18.—Dr. Albert Einstein, one 
of the greatest physicists of all time, died today at Princeton 


against Negroes, as though that 
was the center of the representa-| 


first inter-continental conference} “For. many generations our. peo- Seni a ae iatenall 
of colored peoples in the history ples have been the voiceless ones|°° ‘Le nes; “9 ye ‘hy onageR 
of *mankind.” and said the’ coun- in the world. We have been un- ier ayy. -v the hours o 
tries were united “by a common|regarded, the people for whom 3- ~~ wc a a: a _— oe 
detestation of colonialism in what-|decisions were made _ by others, |, = me "le fc eens: 7 — " 
ever fom it appears.” the people who lived in poverty nage p yo ha oa t Se cant 

Meeting appropriately in “Free-|and humiliation. .. . be Pg Ma “er celina ‘h f : ee 
dom Hall,” which was formerly aj “The days are now long past,” |p. : e hcaneeteieed 7 su rn uge J 
Dutch Colonial club, the delegates|Sukarno continued, “when the fu- " eal ae! Tet ee el of 


..» sig n@, discrimination: in: the. U.S. ' 


elected foreign minister Ali Sastro- 
amidjojo of Indonesia as chairman. 
of the conference, which will last 
a week. 

- One of the first speaker§ was 
Prince Sihhanouk Norodom, for- 
mer king of Cambodia, who said, 
the search of the African and Asi- 
an peoples for world peace breaks 
down the barriers between the 
Communist and non-Communist| 
worlds. He strongly supported the 
policies of Burma and India, who 
are seeking closer links and peace- | 
ful cooperation between east and 
west: 

Premier Sir John Kotewala of, 
Ceylon called for closer economic 
cooperation among the nations and 
said “centuries of servitude and! 
stagnation have left their mark, a 
dire heritage of poverty and ig- 
norance upon the masses of our 
people.” : 

Egyptian prime minister ‘Nasser | 
called for non-interference in the 
affairs of other nations and the: 
right of all nations to pick their. 


own political and economic sys-’ 


terms. He attacked the expulsion of 
the Arabs from Israel. 

A five - point agenda was 
adopted; economic cooperation; 
cultural relations; human dignity 
and self-determination; the prob- 
lems of dependent people; and in- 
ternational peace and cooperation. 
The last item sets the stage-for 
discussion of a deep demand in 
Asia—for the banning of all nu- 
clear weapons. 

Those delegations who came to 
Bandung with U.S. State Depart- 
ment instructions to bring about 
sharp cleavages; especially on the 
“communist’ issue, were con- 
founded by the success of the 
strategy which Premier Nehru of: 
India and Premier Chou En-lai of 
€hina had worked out. This strat- 
egy called for the closest coopera- 
tion, for the utmost effort to. get 
common ground so that the Asian 
yand African peoples could present 
a solid front in the world for peace, 
‘self-determination .and against ra- 
cial discrimination. 

- Correspondents for most U.S. 
_ news agencies newspapers 

‘were trying to get anti-communist 
stories at the expense of confer-| 
‘ence coverage. Thus they blew 
tsp the Rep. Powell story that there 


ture of Asia can be settled by 


|minority of the world which lives 


| 


other and distant peoples.” ithe Eisenhower Administration to, 


The one and a half billion peo- 
ple of -Asia and Africa, Sukarno 


OE Ee ELT ET the! wdequate.” The 90 cent figure was 
’ 


\repeated to the committee 


on the other continents that we, 
the majority, are for peace’ not 
for war, and whatever strength’ 
we have will always be thrown 
onto the side of peace.” adequate when it was put into 
Chairman _ Sastroamidjojojeffect in January,’ 1950. 
strongly backed Nehru’s five prin- If the 75 cent minimum were 
ciples of coexistence. raised “just to reflect the rise in 
“Who are the unrealistic day the nation's productivity since the 
dreamers? Are they the believers start of 1950, and to adjust for the 
in the principles just mentioned. Tise in the cost of living since that 


James P. Mitchell. 
Meany declared that: 


; 


gen bombs they can bring about with the 90 cents that the Gov- 
peace?” 


Year-Round 
Circulation 
On Agenda 


Results of last week's Worker-| the act cover the same categories | 
Daily Worker circulation effort) of workers now covered by 
were not*yet in’ yesterday as We Taft-Hatrely Act. Furthermore, he: 
went to press. This past week was proposed that the act be extended 
the last of the 1955 circulatian | to “large department stores to 
drive in most areas, though a fe W|chain retail and service enterprises 
intend to plug away intensively haying at least five branches and. 
until the end of the month. — total sales of at least $500,000, and 
The results of last week's ac- ty hotels with a minimum annual 
tivity are expected today and to- puciness of $500,000.” 


morrow morning, which is the He ¥ 
‘ i proposed the abolition of the 
deadline. They will be published “indefensible exemptions” of work- 


in the weekend Worker. As of yes- . . 

terday, some 10,300 Worker subs|° gael ST a and een 
and 2,170 for the Daily Worker PRO in a an 

had been reported. The drive goals! O88nB incusinics. | / nese exemp- 
are 11,000 Worker subs and 2,500) ons: n€ sald, retiect the pressures) 
for the Daily Worker. various employer groups. 


If all subs outstanding get to-us Workers employed by large- 
by tomorrow, there is a chance scale “industrialized” farm enter- 


the drive goals will be reached, at! Prises should also be brought 
least for The Worker. — |under the law's coverage, as should 


“ Most areas have already talked, Outside - salesmen, transportation, 
over their objectives following the|"ewspaper, telephone and tele- 
drive. The aim for the year-round|8taph employes,” he declared. 

circulation pull is a total of 16,000} As the result of a series of his- 
Worker s, and 4,000 for the/toric factors, Meany said, the 
Daily Worker. Also, Worker sup-|“average hours worked in March, 
porters eect to jack up Worker! 1955, were only about three below 
bundle salés by 50 percent—from|the level prevailing in March, 
8,000 to 12,000 per week; and/1929.” He urged that “employers 


$1.05 minimum would just catch 
up with the “low 1949 standards.” 

Even if the $1.25 minimum is 
achieved, the “workers brought up 
to it would still not eatch up with 
ithe general progress of other 
workers, Meany said. 

He pointed out that only 24 mil- 
lion wage and salary workers are 
now protected by the Fair Labor| 
. Standards Act. He proposed that 


raise the minimum wage from 75, FRSae 
cents to 90 cents was “grossly in= —::73e 


: last = : 
Thursday by Secretary of Labor! fe 


The 75 cent minimum was in- " 


ey 
v 
? 
. 
‘af 2 
,. ~ 
Pp n'e’e ae . 
;, ate . . . 
>", parte : 
* n*s %e® 
Be tate 


or those who foster the illusion time, the new minimum would be a 2 
that by applying atom and hydro- about $1.05 an hour,” compared: fy <a 


‘ernment proposes. And even the’ % 


Daily Worker | bundle’ sales from! be. given -a two-year ’ period ‘in 


1,000 a day: to 2,000 © 01): ics: (Continued on. Page 3) > 


6. The frail, cosmic ‘genius, whose 
theory of relativity unlocked the 
door ’to the atomic age, died quiet- 
ly at 1:15 a.m., with six physicians, 
from New York, at his side. 

Dr. P. Guy Dean, Einstein's 
personal physician, listed the cause 
of death as “inflammation of the 
gall bladder.” 

Einstein entered the hospital 
last Friday. The hospital said a 
private duty nurse was the only 
attendant at Einsteins bedside 
when he died. “Death came sud- 
denly,’ a spokesman éaid. “He 
was conscious to the end.” 

Einstein's death set the world 
of science and edu¢ation into deep 
mourning. 

Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president 
of Princeton University, described 
Einsteins contribution to man’s 
understanding of nature as “be- 
yond assessment in our day.” 

“We are deeply saddened at hés. 
passing, ‘he said. 

_ Einstein is survived by two 
Truman Urges Use of sons, E dward and Dr .Hans Albert 


‘Einstein, and a_ step-daughter, 
UN Assembly; Warns 


Margot, who lived with Einstein 
Against A-War Peril 


‘at his modest home here with his 
housekeeper-secretary, Miss Helen 

WASHINGTON, April 18.- 
Former President Truman today 


Dukas. Another step-daughter, 
called on the U. S. to bring “the 


Ilse, died at Princeton in 1950. 
Dr. Hans Albert, a member of 
current threats to world peace” be- the faculty at California Institute 
fore the United Nations General of Technology at Pasadena, Calif., 
Assembly. f tacit believed en route to Prince- 
He told a Senate Foreign Rela-/jton. 


yey ages =m om oo BORN IN CERMANY 
shou pe Se Einstein was born in’ Ulm, Ger- 


the world organization wo many, in 1879. As a child he 


He said the U. S. should not)", ‘ } 
oppose a charter review confer- Showed no sign of being the math- 
ence “if the majority of the na- ematical geriius he later became. 


tions desire” one. But “I only be-|1m fact, at the age of 16 he failed 


lieve that we should approach it the entrance examination to the 
with caution and with full reali- >WiSS —— Polytechnic School 
in Zurich. 


zation that it may be impossible to ™ ae 8 
get any worthwhile changes under But it was Einstein who in the 
first quarter of the 20th century 


present circumstances.” eu 
“Every human being in the;developed the theory of relativity 
which spurred atomic research. 


world today lives in the shadow of|W” . 

atomic warfare which could de-|This theory was basically that 

stroy civilization as we know it, > oa be ee could _ be nee 

and, quite sibly, corrupt the/@erstood. in terms of movin 
7 gery ; bodies, in terms of real happen~ 


blood stream of the human race,” |! 
: ings, and that absolute space and 


he said. % 
“The United Nations is the best} "me, — from matter, do 
not exist. ; 


kind has for hold- 
instrument mankind has for Einstein won the Nobel prize in 


aes : 
ing this terrible situation before. 
SCi f the world and 1921 for a new theory on “photo- 
ae aan 2 electrical effects” which later aid- 
(Continued on Page- 3) 


Hospital at the age of 7 


as 


EINSTEIN 


for demanding action. to; reduce 
thé ‘danger,” he added. 


York, Tuesday, April 19, 1955 
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By ABNER W. BERR 
The Eisenhower 


press in Bandung and exhibited a 
cable sent him by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Thurston B. Morton, 
which read: 

“While most grateful for the 
suggestion we do not believe the 
relationship of this government to 
the Bandung conference would 
warrant such a message from the 
President.” 

Powell, who is attending the 


Bandung meeting as an unofficial . 


observer at his own expense, also 
charged the State Department had 
tried to “buy me off.” He said 
the State Department _promised 
him “two paid red carpet missions 
anywhere I wanted to go, if he 
stayed away from Bandung. 


The curt and insulting snub hy 
the - Eisenhower Administration of 
a conference representing most of 
the world’s colored peoples, com- 
prismg nearly two-thirds of the 
worlds population, was also a 
kick in the shins for Rep. Powell, 
himself. The Harlem Democrat 
had been praised in sections of 
the metropolitan press yesterday 
as a confounder of “Reds.” The 
applause was for his reported as- 
sertion that Negroes were no long- 
er “second class citizens’ in the 
United States, and that “Washing- 
ton has become a place of com- 
plete equality.” 

These claims, coming from a 
militant Negro congressman whose 
activities at home against Negro 
second class citizenship is known 
from coast to coast, must have 
“confounded” his Asian and Afri- 
ean listeners. For these leaders 
of Asian and African thought are 
well-informed on American atf- 
fairs, domestic and foreign. 
HALF-TRUTHS 

Rep. Powell was right in tell- 
ing his Bandung press conference 
“that racialism-is on the way out 
in the United States.” That is a 
fact. And its recession is due to 
the activity of Rep. Powell and 
organized civil rights groups who 
face up to the fact that Negroes 
do not yet enjoy full citizenship 
rights here. It seems to me that 
the interests of the United States 
and those of the Negro citizens of 
the United States would have been 
served best by sticking to the 
facts. ie 

Rep. Powell is quoted as tell- 
ing his press conference: 

“In - Washington a few years 
ago I could not live in a hotel, 
eat. m a restaurant or enjoy a 
movie because of segregation, but 
overnight Washington has become 
a place of complete equality. _We 


EE —— 


As a Newsman 
Saw Chou En-la 


Buried deep in a spate of stories 
slandering C En-lai was the 
following bit of. solid news from 
Bandung in Homer Bigart’s cable 
in yesterdays N. Y. Herald Trib-. 
une: 
“Tt was a smiling Chou En-lai, 
brimming with- charm, that de-_ 
scended on Bandung. He waved! 
affably at the crowds. The tum-' 
out was flattering—much bigger 
than the crowds that -greeted. 
Prime Minister Jawaharla] Nehru’ 
of India, the other dominant figure 
Pb cea Se emia 

y. gti 
| + “Throughout the day a crowd of 
| ral hundred in the street 
hoping..to 


: 
’ 


catch sight of him. It is already declaration, “have the 
duty to state with all our strength 


no matter what he says 


Administration was accused of “sheer. stupidity” yesterday by 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, for refusing to send Presidential greetings to the Asian-African 
Conference now meeting in-Bandung, Indonesia. Rep. Powell made the accusation to the 


ft Next highest were the socialists 


’ 
‘ 


| 


| 


Warns. of 


LONDON, April 18.—A sharp 
waming of the danger to the 
world’s health from the continued 
testing of hydrogen bombs is given 
‘i ‘by. the eminent British nuclear 
rights of Negroes. ‘physicist. Prof. Joseph Rotbilatt, 
_ To Rep. Powell’s credit, it should} writing in The Atomic Scientists’ 
be noted that he did advocate that! Journal. : 
the “U.S. . . « started actively re-} After calculating the effects of 
sisting colonialism . everywhere’|a hydrogen-uranium bomb, Rot- 
and “develop a definite policy that|blat says 75 such bombs exploded 
we do not have now.” This at)over 30 years would double the 
least recognizes that there is not!amount of radiation people would 
a U.S. poliey for the abolition of) normally receive. 
colonialism. | “Rough as this estimate may 

This the Asians and Africans;be,” he says, “it certainly shows 
knew. But is there an official pol-}that we are sailing much closer to 
icy for freeing the American Ne- the wind than many of us thought. 
groes? The government's position| “It seems more than likely that 
before the U.S. Supreme Court on should there _be a full-scale atomic 
the school segregation cases did) war—in which the large stocks of 
not bear out Rep. Powell's state-' the bigger and better hydrogen 


A 


ments-to his press conference. So-|bombs now manufactured were} 


licitor General Simon E. Sobeloff,!used—it would have disastrous re- 


speaking for the government sup-/Sults for the whole world, partisans; 


ported the southern representa-'and neutrals alike, from the 
| granting school rights to Negroes genetic point of view, quite part 
tives who asked for delay in from the immediate effects. | 
in 17 states. . The Asians will lean} NOTES AEC REPORT : 
Dangerous because if it is believed|of this position, too. “But even without a war there| 
at home, it will slow down the en-| It was against this position of;is a probable risk of running into} 
iforced departure of jimcrow. What|the government that Thurgood genetic trouble if the tests of these} 
is the truth? |Marshall. had to complain that|weapons continue at the present} 

Washington schools are only 2 only when the rights of Negroes/ rate.” Eee. oe 
percent integrated. Negroes are are involved is the proposal made Rotblatt, a one-time associate 
still hemmed into the ghetto there, | to postpone enforcing the Consti-|of Dr. Robert Oppenheimer at the} 
with the growth of lily-white sub- tution. _U. S. atomic station at Los Alamos, 


|urban areas surrounding them.| Now the State Department has 1 Professor of physics at the Uni- 
There is still no Negro. streetcar|Jeft Rep. Powell out on a_ limb. | YOY of London and physicist at} 
driver, nor can Negroes obtain em-,The conference knows now the/°t Bartholomew's Hospital. 
ployment for all the jobs for which| position of the Eisenhower govern-|_ 0" the recent U. S. Atomic; 
‘they are qualified. This jimcrow/ment. And Rep. Powell may have| Energy Commission report, Ret-| 
pattern exists side by side with the learned that the truth lies in the blatt Comanents: it is clearly o 
lowering of the ban on Negroes in}unity of the conferees and the’ P*™* to allay public fear, but what 
hotels, restaurants and theatres. Negroes in the United States for | does admit is serious enough. 


2 ec It admits that the total amount 

NO ANTI-COLONIALISM = equality. of radiation received by U. S. 
It will be welcome news to the residents—“and presumably  else- 
National Association for the Ad- 


Offer Bills to Bar where in the world”—from nuclear 
vancement of Colored People’s at- \detonations is already equal to the 
'torneys that the state of Virginia 


Vaccine Black Market amount they would naturally re- 
has decided not to oppose the U.S.|_ WASHINGTON, April 18 —!<cive in a year— ‘and not gts 
‘Supreme Court decision against at ‘uur it, as stated in the r , 
segregated “schools. The Lagi Albert Rains (D-Ala) and 


"" ADDITIONAL EVIL 
will be on Rep. Powell when Emartuel Celler. (D-NY) today in-| “There is something particularly 


American newspapers reach Band- | troduced bills to prevent a black’ sinister about a bomb which is so 

jung and the delegates read that market in the Salk polio vaccine. designed as to poison the whole. 

Je ae cate chen gy ay Meanwhile, Sen. Lister Hill (D-| eae: with radioactivity,” he con- 

attorney general, last week slan- | ? ‘tinues. 

dered Negroes and _ threatened Ala) called on the President ~ “We have heard a great deal 
take emergency action to remove 


open defiance of the U.S. Consti- \about the cobalt bomb, but we all 
tution where it touches upon the! public fears of a black market. {believed that it would never be 


| -used. If our guess is correct the 
¢ ists Remain — |sote vaccine 


POWELL 
Ls 
are completely integrated.” 
This is* a dangerous half-truth. 


> 


j 


meee eee 


Salk Weesins 
Inoculations 


j 


| B iti h Physicist 
~ Peril in Bomb Tests 


; 


i 


| to kill mankind” 


Radiation 


hydrogen-uranium bomb is a kind 
of cobalt bomb; in fact, in some 
respects it is even worse. 

“This puts an additional evil 


aspect on warfare with hydrogen 
'bombs,” he declares. 


“It is no longer a question of 
two nations or groups of nations, 
devastating each other, but of all 
the future generations of all na- 
tions who will forever pay, through 
disease, malformation and men- 
tal disability, for our folly.” 


NO ESCAPE 


The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion report recommends various 


| 


means of protection, he says, but 


hardly deals with the genetic ef- 
fect, “from which one cannot see 


any escape.” 


This is made “even more _ hor- 
rible by the fact that it is not ob- 
served immediately, although it 
may spell a disastrous result for 


the entire human species some 
hundreds of years hence.” 


“'Match Words a, 
Deeds,’ Says Union 
Of Taik on A-bomb 


Greeting the recent call of 
Senator Walter George for four- 
power talks, Textile Labor, offi- 
cial journal of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of the CIO, deplored 
in an editorial that “it’s still a 
matter of speaking kindly and 


| doing nothing” on the idea. 


The paper, out in a new roto- 
gravured magazine format, says 
that while the idea of four- 
power talks is favored by all, 
hands are piling up A-bombs, 


. H-bombs and what have you. 


There Quemoy, Matsu, Senator 
Knowland and other potential 
explosives.” 
“We truly believe that work- 
ers everywhere — people every- 
where, free or slave, white, yel- 
low, brown or black—would say 
to their leaders if they could 
“Talk, Talk! For when you talk 
you don't start shooting.” 
Warning that for the first time 
in history man has “the power 
the editorial 
concludes: “Talk, men, talk! 
Talk TO each other not ABOUT 
each other: talk now lest the | 
shattered remnants of some fu- 
ture generation be reduced to 
the language of apes. 


Get Under Way 
Hundggds of thousands of young- 


sters received their first inocula- 
tions of Salk anti-polio vaccine yes- 


' 


7 
France's Ist Party 


‘Lhe French Communist Party,ular vote. Since other parties were 
t able to form coalitions and an 
absolute majority vote was needed |terday. 
' * fin each district to win ad Cone | First and second graders from 
in the cantonal (local) elections mynists did not receive as many; Tallahassee, Fla., to Los Angeles, 
held throughout France. ‘seats in the department councils as | Calif., trooped to distribution cen- 
More than one voter in five cast|their big popular vote could indi-jters to begin the nationevide mass 
a ballot for the Communist Party,’ cate. ‘inoculation program. 
but the percentage of Communist}! The number of registered voters| Delayed shipments of the vac-. 
votes declined slightly from 23 to 
21 percent. 


| 
i 


’ 


’ 
’ 


lon Sunday received the highes 
popular vote of any political party 


| 


voting 6,221,000. ‘to cancel plans to start giving their 
The right wing DeGaulle party children protection against infan- 


‘with about 18 percent of the pop-'suffered heavy losses. }tile paralysis this week. 


Polish Jews, Honoring Warsaw 
Martyrs, Hit Rearming of Nazis 


was 10,468,000 and the number cine forced other states and cities | 


US. Taxpayers 
To Arm Japan 


TOKYO, April 18.—The U. S. 
has agreed to foot the bill for ex- 
panding the Japanese armed forces 
this year, it was officially disclosed 
today. 

Major U. S. concessions ordered 
by Washington were frankly de- 
signed to help the new conserva- 
tive government ef Prime Minister 
Ichiro Hatoyama, which lacks a 
parliamentary majority, stays in of- 
fice while Japan rearms. - 
| Both Japanese and American 
officials disclosed that agreement 
'was reached after two months of 
negotiations that: 
| J. Japan will increase its de- 
fense agency budget by $34,700,- 
000 to a total of $240,000,000. 
‘This will permit imcreasing the 
army by 20,000 men, the navy by 


: Polish Jewry has appealed to Jews throughout the world “not to forget the’ rea- 
sons which led to the tragedy-of the Jews in Europe under fascism and German mili- 
tarism.” The appeal was contained in a declaration issued by Poland’s Jewish commu- 


nity on the eve of Poland’s ‘na-- . 
tional observance of the 12th an- | ago murdered our brothers and|today of rites attended by groups 


siveanary today of the Warsaw’ sisters and who are now war from all parts of Poland. 

tto uprisi heading in West Germany An international gatherin 

“We, the P Jews,” said the newly revived Wehrmacht. Our held Sunday at Ouwiniien (Ausch- 
right ea four m tremble ni the cage oe? that} witz) where former inmates of 
le again obtaining! Nazi concentration camps joined 

is again en-| Weapons. sae 


t our existence 


5,060 men two destroyer- 
fescorts and the air force by 6,000 
men and two F-86 squadrons, plus 
related procurement and develop- 


ment programs. 
, ~2. Japan will decrease its cOm 


‘tributions to the support of VU. S. 


' defense forces based here by $42,- 


000,000 below last year. 
8. Japan will se this saving to 
ee ee ba 
‘erease or improving air 

‘and other facilities used either by 


: 
’ 
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‘Full Steam Ahead for May Day Rally’ 


Full steam ahead for labor's 
giant May Day Peace Rally at 
Union Square April 29, 3 - 8 
p.m., was urged yesterday by: 

the Provisional Workers aad 

People’s Committee for May 

Day 1955. 

“New York's rank and file 
- workers,” said the committee, 

“battled for and won their legal 

rights to Union Square for la- 

bor’s May Day Peace Rally 
29 


April 29. 
, Because of the legal fight for 


tribution of their own leaflets as 
well as the Provisional Com- 
mittee’s official May Day leaf- 
let now available. Fullest parti- 
cipation should be guaranteed 


the Square, precious time was 
lost in preparations for May 


Day. Only 10 days remain. 

“We call upgn every rank 
and file trade unionists, every 
young person, every communi- 
ty, fraternal and nationality 
group, every housewife and 
working women, -tO swing full 
steam into the pre-May mobili- 
zation preparations. 

“All participating groups 
should guarantee the widest dis- 


tion Conference April 22, 8 
p.m., at Yugoslay Hall. 


“Participating groups should 
immediately place their orders 
for placards, banners, balloons, 
and all other. material to be dis- 
played at the Square.” 


. Store Workers 
In Mass Lobby — 
For $1.25 Today 


In what is believed to be the 
first major labor action in Wash- 
ington On minimum wage legisla- 
tion, mass delegations ot the CIO) 
Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, will lobby in the na- 
tion's capital today. 

-The union mobilization, will 
plug for the $1.25 minimum wage 
bill, and for measures to extend 
coverage to the retail and food 
processing industries. 

Delegations will meet at noon 

in Washington at the Hotel Wash- 
“wlan 15th and F Streets, N.W., 
for a luncheon briefing, following 
which chartered buses will take’ 
_ the group to the Capitol for meet- 
= with Senators and Congress- 


, 


23 Mills Still Out As 


Workers Reject Pay Cut 


at the final May Day Mobiliza- | 


’ 


~~ 
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To Weigh Phone, 
Railroad Strikes 


ATLANTA, April 18.—With the strike of Southern Bell 
Telephone Workers entering the sixth week and no nearer 


a settlement, Governors of southern states are scheduled to 

: = meet today at Nashville to con- 

= = sider possible steps to end the 

_ phone walkout as well as the tie- 

a up of the Louisville & Nashville 
§ Railroad. : 

Negotiations in the _ railroad 

walkout, which began on the same 

| day the phone strikers came out, 

remain deadlocked over the terms 


SS 


PAu a 
~~ 5 e ~~ 
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BOSTON, April 18.—The strike, of theold pact without change. 
of 25,000 cotton-ravon textile! The wage policy committee - of 
workers. continued today in 23 the Textile Workers Union of 


Massachusetts and Maine mills, | America, C10, is still in session | | 


while settlements were an rE here to say, reportedly to review) 
for a total of 37° mills employi me ‘the strike picture. 
approximately the same number of = wih, wages 

workers. ciate in the mills, the employers, 


The employers are __ insisting, 
upon concessions amounting to a insist that they need the cuts to be 


wagecut of about 10 cents an hour. able to compete with the | 
The union is demanding extension mills. 


averaging $1. 30, . 


of arbitration. Both sides have 
agreed to the proposal of a govern- 
ment mediator that the dispute 
Over a company-paid welfare plan 
be arbitrated. There is no agree- - 
ment, however, on whether the 
arbitrator should deal with just the 
issue that brought the strike or 
whether he should arbitrate on the 
basis of the original demands of 
tthe ~workers. 


pe y ase eae . aa : : . 
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Subtected to 
‘Loyalty’ Screenings 
CHICAGO, April 18.—A fifth of 


the U. S. labor force, an estimated, 


112,600,000 workers, have . been BY ROB. F. = 
either compelled to take a aarti GREENSBORO, N. C., April 18. 


Sth of Labor Force | 2 d FBI Spy 


IUE Claims lt 
Has Guaranteed 
~ Annual Wage | 


| 


0 —The governments “surprise wit-| 
been red for “loyalty” 
oath or cleared ness’ against Junius Scales was re-| 


according to Dr. Ralph S. Brown, 'yealed today as a young man who 


Jr. of Yale Universitys Law/joined the Progressive Party of 
School. North Carolina in 1948 at the in-' 


Dr. Brown sets forth his views|Sttuctions of the FBI to spy on 
liberal activities in the state. He 
on the subject in the Bulletin of 


PHILADELPHIA, April .18. — 
A niné-cent hourly raise won by a 
local of the International Union 
of Electrical .Workers, CIO, was 
shifted to a trust fund to provide, 
what the union's leaders call the: 


identified himself as Charles Ben- | 
ithe Atomic Scientists. He called; 


son Childs, and said. he was 
the program of a witchhunting a|prompted to take this step by what 
“shocking waste of resources. 


he understood to have been the 
“It would not be at all sur- 


evils resulting from the Gastonia ,° 
prising, writes Brown, “if the 


| 


first Guaranteed Annual Wage pact 
in the industry. 
The boastful statement on the 


textile strike in 1929. He is now a 
hunters should turn out to be more Chapel Hill. 


istudent at the State University at 
numerous than the quarry.” Childs said he ~subsequently 


new pact on a wage reopener for’ 


800 workers of the International 
Resistence Co. was issued by Harry 
Block, president of District 1. LUE. 
The details of the guaranteed wage 
are still to be worked out. In event 
the details are not satisfactory, the 
-nine cents is to be put into pay 
envelopes of the workers. 

The company, apparently not 
sure that an actual “annhal” guar- 
antee can be provided out of nine 
cents an hour, says the fund is ac- 


: 


‘Meany Pleads for $1.25 Law 


' proposed 3D. 


(Continued from Page 1) :minimums, as the basis for moving 
which to prepare” for a change on to “full equality in minimum 
from the present 40 hours to on erik between the mainland and 

the islands . » » aS rapidly as pos-' 

To combat the menace of em- sible.” 
ployers establishing low pay run-| He urged that the minimum pay) 
away shops in Puerto Rico, ‘Fooand Pag “learners” be raised to $1 an 
urged thatthe existing Puerto hour, and that the permission to 
‘Rican minimum wages be increas-; certain employers to pay  sub- 


| 


| 


tually “an unemployment _ insur-, 
ance fund. 


ed by the same absolute amount| minimum wages be limited to two-| 
‘by which Congress raises the U. S.: year periods. 


In Junius Scales Trial 


-lcrowded, many of the spectators 


There is also a question as to 
whether even an agreement would 
end the walkout because 4,000 
more workers, members of the op- 
erating Brotherhoods, were offi- 
cially on strike as of today because 


Unveiled 


th a ismissed Oo 
joined the Labor Youth League “e — Pid " Bs ‘ bay 2a 
aed then in October, 1950, he''@* men for Te the = et 
joined the Communist Party. lines of the striking non-operating 

Ralph C. Clontz, a prosecution workers. 

witness, concluded his testimony The governors to gather in the 
i ali ell al domaine! governors Offices in Nashville, may 
jtoday alter telling cerense a be divided on just what to do 
‘David Rein that he did not con- about the walkout. Governor Fol- 
sider it a “sin or breach of morals”;som of Alabama had earlier issued 
to lie in order to carry on a tight |" yueoer Fess a the ee 
‘against communism, although he?) ™ —_ a ee reeds 

‘warned against any strikebreaking 

insisted he would not lie a state highway patrolmen. 
oath. : Mississippis Governor White 
His “expert” testimony on Marx-. called on Southern Bell to agree to 
som-Leninism. which he said in-|2"bitration of all-issues—a posi- 
tion the striking Communications 
cluded advovacy of the violent |Workers of America took from the 
overthrow of the government, was start of the walkout. 
somewhat undermined when* he’ Meanwhile, the number of court 
confessed that a course on dialec- | injunctions against the phone 
tical materialism at the Jefferson strikers grew to six. The workers 
School was“over my head. are getting restless with large 
“er *' demonstrations of strikers reported 
[ didn't attempt to understand it” ‘in many spots along the nine-state 
The courtroom as_ usual was| front. 

CWA vice- wares A. T. Jones 
being young fvomen students from who directs the southern pen et 
‘the women’s university. Two uni- said the company has — 

f d Girl Scout leaders, accom-: about 9,000 employes ¢ calls 3u- 
secnascaices wer xe pervisors” from other Bell Divi- 
panied by a group of girl scouts,!sions, already top-heavy with su- 
were also in the audience. pervisors to serve as strikebreakers. 


Einstein Mourned Throughout the World © 


(Continued from Page 1) 

ed the development of telévision. 

Before and during World War I 
Einstein was a resolute opponent 
of imperialism and of the militari- 
zation of German science. 
ASSAILED BY NAZIS e 

In the 1930s, the Nazis attacked 
Einstein's theories as “Jewish sci- 
ence” and claimed that they were 
intended to give support to Com- 
munism. His books on theory of 
rence were publicly burned in 
a the Berlin State Opera 

ouse. 


Nbegowsise < from his native Germany, 


sought re e in the U. S. in 
1983. But he d not escape per- 
secution. 


“ta September, 1950, R -John 
E. Rankin Maiehd Mectitbed bias’ ae ot 

“old faker” with a “Communist 
front” record who should be de- 


Map rg th he" was “named” 


: 


again he explained the unspeakable 


j inn, its 


Einstein. It was he who first wrote;one. In the end, there beckons, 
to President Roosevelt in 1939, more and more clearly general. 
warning that the Nazis were pro- annihilation.” 
bably developing atomic weapons; He warmed that it is impossible 
and timg that such research] to achieve peace so long as every 
should be initiated in the U-S. single action is taken with a pos- 
d.ater he stated that if he had) sible future conflict in view. He 
known the consequences he would} condemned the idea of security 


have had nothing to do with the| through armament as a disastrous 


atom bomb program. Again and| illusion.” 
OPPOSED WITCHHUNT 


He resolutely opposed cold-war 
policies. He declared that the pol- 
icy of “security through superior 
imilitary power’ has led to “the 
concentration of tremendous fin- 
ancial power in the hands of the 
military; militarization of -youth; 
closet eee of the loyalty of 
citizens . tion of peo- 
ple of indepe t political think- 
bes ae senate ot 
r press sc a 

of any life on earth has been| growing restriction of the range ol 
brought within the range of tech-'public information under pressure 


nical. possibilities. of 
character of this deepen is ‘He unflinchingly ceed wih 


~ 


disasters which would ensue if 
atomic wartare takes place. ° 

He called, in 1947, for outlaw-|; 
ing the dtom bomb, and declared 
that for the U.S. to decline to do’ 
so unless its terms are met was a 
mistake. 
WARNED OF FALLOUT 

He warned in 1950 that with 
an| the development of the H- Bomb | 
“radioactive g of the at- 


PA a annihilation | 


‘stand against itichhunts. 


Einstein marked his birthday 
before last—the 75th—by calling on 


‘citizens of his adopted country to 
defy inquisitions into their politic- 


it means jail. 
He wrote in 1953 to Williiam| 
Frauenglass, a high school teacher | 
facing dismissal for refusing to 
answer a Congress committee's 
witchhunt questions: —s. 
“The reactionary politicians have al afhliations. : 
‘managed to instil suspicion in the Asked by the Reporter Magazine 
public of all intellectual efforts| (last November) to comment on 
by dangling before their eyes a the problems facing scientists, 
danger from without. . What Einstein replied: 
ought the minority of intellectuals | “If I would be a young man 
to do against this evil?. . . Every again and had to decide how to 
intellectual who is called before| make my living, I would not try 
one of the committees ought to|to become a scientist or scholar or 
refuse to testify, i. e., he must be! teacher. I would rather choose to 
prepared - for jail and economic be a plumber or a peddler in the 
ruin, in short, for the sacrifice of|hape to find that modest degree 
his personal welfare in the interest! of independence still. available 


of the cultural welfare of his coun-| under present circumstances.’ 

try. . . If-enough people are Einstein always supported the 

ready to take this grave step they persecuted and oppressed. Before 

will be successful.” the Rosenbergs were judicially 

HATED BY McCARTHY murdered he wrote to President 
For such a stand, Einstein won| Truman: “My conscience compels 

the hatred of- Sen. Joseph McCar- me to urge you to commute the 

thy, who called him an “enemy death sentences.” ) 

of Einstein was also, me Above all’ he was ' a’ resolute 


America.” 
es|tacked by Sen. Heyman Welker fighter for valeehitheeal: tal wo 
if’ Idaho), a McCarthyite, for 


— —— 
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By A. KRCHMAREK 


Top Union Leaders 
Joint Legislative Body 


CLEVELAND, April 18.—The state leaders of the Ohio trade unions, embracing 
~ a membership of over 1,250,000, have established the Joint Labor Legislative Committee 


to gs 


ive directions to labor's fight against pending anti-labor legislation in the Ohio leg- 


~ jslature. Included on this com- 
mittee are: 

Phil Hannah, secretary-treasurer 

of the Ohio Federation. of Labor. 

Jacob Clayman, secretary-treas-' 

urer of the Ohio State CIO Coun- 


the needs of the situation. With- 
out a doubt, this is one of the first 
fruits of the nation’s AFL-CIO 
merger developments. orm action 
of labor not only can help to de- 
feat the fascist-like bills now in the 


hopper but can push the positive 
measures neglected by the legis- 
lators. The first of these is the 
FEPC ‘Bill on which committee 
hearings are now being held after 


much delay and maneuvering. 


cil. 
R. C. Owen, secretary-treasurer 
of District 6 of the United Mine 


Workers. 


C. H. Spangler, chairman and 

legislative representative of the 
- Brotherhood of Firemen and En- 
ginemen. 

Alarmed by the manner in 
which the State legislature has ig- 
nored all labor-supported bills, and 
has instead been concentrating on 
anti-labor measures including the 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA, Apr. 18.—The 
loyalty hearings have hurt Amer- 
jicans in the eyes of the world,” 
declared Thurman Arnold, a for- 
mer associate justice of the U. S. 


so-called “Right to work” laws|/Court of Appeals, in. an’ address 
and the Kiles Bill to destroy la-|last week at the closing session 
bor’s litical action machinery, | here of the American Academy of 
the Ohio trade unions are mov- | Political and Social Science. 

ing toward united legislative ac-| Armold warned that such hear- 


tion. ings “damage, misuse and distort 
Among labor-supported _bills;our greatest tradition—the _ tradi- 


sidetracked by the State Legislature|tion that no government is entitled 
are the Unemployment Compen-/to impose the penalty of disgrace 
sation bill introduced by the CIO!by trial upon a man’s opinions, 
pettition campaign signed by almost beliefs and associates.” 

200,000 voters in the State, the! The two essentials to a fair trial, 
minimum wage bill of $1.25 per he emphasized, are that the ac- 
hour, the State FEPC bill, the,cused be confronted and have the 
anti-injunction bill, and the de-| opportunity to examine the witness 
segregation bill to end discrimina-}@gainst him; and that he be tried 
tion in the State schools, etc. ‘for something he has done, not for 


Action on the “right-to-scab” bill his opinions, associations, charac-| 


ter, or even his loyalty to his 
government. 

“In the absence of either of 
these essentials,” Arnold stressed, 
“no government has a moral right 
to impose imprisonment, a fine 
or even any serious stigma or dis- 


was temporarly blocked by the 
powerful action pf labor, including 
mass attendance of trade union- 
ists at the legislative hearings, a 
mass conference of AFL local 
union officers in Cleveland (1,100) 
attended), -and a deluge of wires 
and letters to the legislators. grace on any of its citizens.” 
Temporarily blocked on this bill,| Telford Taylor, chief prosecutor 
the attention of the State Senate | at the Nuremberg war crimes 
was immediately focused on the|trials of the Nazis, charged that 
Kile Bill, which ‘prohibits any union|“congressional investigating com- 
from making any contributions of mittees have distorted and _ mis- 
money or services to any Party or | represented the purpose of the 
candidate for public office; it fur-| Fifth Amendment.” 
ther prohibits the collection or} Invoking the protection of that 
even the acceptance of contribu-|amendment does not, he declared, 
tions from any member for such/| establish the guilt of the person 
purposes. who pleads it. The amendment 
The clear meaning of the Kile|is one of the many rules of the 
Bill, unabashed and unashamed,|conduct of criminal proceedings 
is to paralyze and destroy all in-|by which the guilt or innocence 
dependent political action by la-|of persons is determined.” He con- 
r. , tended that it is therefore wrong 
In view of this threat, the deci-;to label alleged Communists as 
sion to unite labor's activities in the | “Fifth Amendment * Communists” 
State Legislature was dictated by’because they invoke this constitu- 


THURMAN ARNOLD HITS 
TRIALS OF OPINIONS 


tional privilege against self-incrim- 
ination. 


——* 


| THE STAR STOOLIE AT THE 


|JUNIUS SCALES TRIAL 


By ROB F. HALL 
GREENSBORO, N.C., April 18 
—Ralph C. Clofitz, Jr., the govern- 
ment’s star witness in the Smith 
Act trial of Junius Scales, is a 
dark-haired, well-fed young man, 
verging on plumpness, with heavy 
horn-rimmed glasses. The expres- 
sion of his face was described by 
a fellow Carolinian within earshot 
as “looking like a suckegg dog.” 
This inelegant but~ picturesque 
phrase has a certain aptness, sum- 
ming up that combination of smug 
self-satisfaction and guilty nerv- 
ousness which mark Mr. Clontz’s 
outward appearance in his current 
stellar role. 

Unfortunately, however, _ this 
estimate of Clontz is not held by 
a majority of the courtroom spec- 
tators nor, for all I know, by the 
jurors. For he has been presented 


Gov. George M. Leader also: 


condemned the current abuse of 


civil rights. These rights, he said, 
“should become more of a positive, 


ital, active concern of men in and! ; 
vital, act ‘agent; he has given his audience 


a caricature of Communism and! 


out of government.” 


~He hoped that “procedures can}Communists which conforms to 
‘be worked out to bring immediate! the pattern that so many of the 


relief to victims of race prejudice, 


security hysteria, vicious investiga- 


‘tions, censorship by the majority, 


‘wire-tapping and other related| teen-age girls, students at Wom- 
evils.” This would be accom-|¢ns College here, and a number 


plished, he felt, “by men and 


women to whom civil rights are | talked considered his testimony 


not the dusty concern of courts and 


Jawyers — thoughtful, courageous; the college ought to dismiss class- 


‘people who will be able to devise 
ways of deepening democracy 
‘among our citizens.” 


Congressmen Calm 


As Dulles Yells 


WASHINGTON, April 18.—Sev- 
‘eral Congressmen of both parties 
agreed today there is nothing sur- 
prising in Secretary of State John 
' Foster Dulles’ statement that China 
is building up its air power. 

Chairman Walter F. George (D- 


Ga) of the Senate Foreign Rela-.p y Comrade “Shtalin” — that’s! 
tions Comraittee said he didn't Cjontz’s pronunciation—in 
think there is “anything new about” underground.” 


the buildup. 
Sen. . K 


doesn’t mean that an attack is im- 
minent.” 

Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore), ask- 
e¢ a reporter: “Who should be 
surprised at a buildup of Red air- 


power in view of Mr.*Dulles’ ag | 


gressive policies in Asia?” 


| 


’ 


| 
| 


; 
; 
; 


i 


' 


} 


| 


arl E. Mundt (R-SD)' self to Scales. He described a 
noted that Dulles himself said “it speech he alleged he heard Dr. 
Herbert Aptheker deliver at the 
‘university town of Chapel Hill. 


: 


as a patrotic young man who has 
devoted himself selflessly for three 
or four years to spying on the 
“Communist conspiracy. And in 
the course of relating his seeming- 
ly exciting adventures as an FBI 


be soon—when the working people 
and Negroes would rise up.” 

At the instructions of the FBI,: 
Clontz said, he went to New York 
and enrolled in the Jefferson 
School where he sat in a course 
on “Communism and Philosophy” 
conducted by Dr. Howard Selsam, 
director of the school. And this 
studious doctor of philosophy is 
described as follows: “Selsam 
taught us there was no God, that 
religion is superstition, an old wives’ 
tale. He actually cursed the Lord.” 

In contrast to Harvey Matusow, 
Clontz’s rise to his dubious fame 
was long and hard. In 1948, as a 
law student at Duke, he wrote the 
FBI suggesting that he “infiltrate” 
the Communist Party. The FBI, 
according to Clontz’s story, was 
skeptical. Go ahead, they told him, 
but expect no money from us until 
you can produce. By the end of 
1949, he says, the FBI was suffici- 
ently satisfied with his services to 
pay him $20 a month and ex- 
penses. By the first of 1950 he was 
getting $40 a month and expenses. 
That summer, when he went to 
New York at their orders to attend 


Jefferson School, -they raised him» 
to $150 a month. 
After he returned to North 


spectators have had dinned into 
them regularly by the press, radio 
and movies for a number of years. 


Carolina they paid him $60 a 
month until January, 1950, when 
he succeeded in joining the Com- 


The courtroom was packed with 


munist Party. He had made the 
grade, and the department put 
him on the payroll full time at 


of their professors, while Clontz 
testified. One of them with whom 


<< 


very educational.” She thought 


$450 a month. He was instructed 
to remain in New York. 3 

With the FBI pay and the $300 
a.month salary from his so-called 
“cover job with the Association 
of Casualty Underwirters, he was 


es so all the students could attend. 

From Clontz’s testimony, if one 
believed it, ene might conclude 
that Junius Scales, the quiet, stu-. 
dious young man at the defense 
table, spent most of his time lec- 
turing Clontz an theoretical ques- 
tions involving the absolute neces- 


making $750 a month, but accord- 
ing to his story, he turned back 
$300 a month. This continued 
until January, 1953, when it de- 
veloped his usefullness to the FBI 
apparently ended, and he came. 
back to Charlotte for the long de- 


sity of preparing for the use of 
force and violence to overthrow 


layed opening of his law office. 
How successful can be a law 


this government and bring Com- 
munism to the U. S. at almost any 


‘moment. If there was any time left. 


' 
' 
; 


over from these lectures, they were 
spent, it would appear, in discuss- | 
ing how to apply the lessons taught | 
“going | 


But Clontz did not limit him- 


This calm, sober Marxist . scholar 
and historian is pictured as saying 
that “the capitalists are fast losing 


their ability to handle the situa-| 
‘tion. He said the revolution would 


practice of Mr. Ralph Clontz, 
former government informer? Per- 
haps for a while he can escape 
the consequences of a career bas- 
ed on lies. But lies can trip a man 
up, as they came periously close 
to doing several times during his 
examination by the friendly gov- 
ernment attorneys. When he comes 
under cross-examination by de- 
fense attorney David Rein his po- 
sition will be even more precari- 
ous. And then there's the long run, 
tod, when the pedple become more 
and more. aware of the damage 
done to their cherished free imsti- 
tutions by these professional in- 
formers. Ralph Clontzs “glory” 
will inevitably pale. : 


A BANQUET FOR RAYBURN 


. ers: Rayburn who has 


‘opinions—for each of 
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THE TESTIMONIAL ban- 
quet to Sam Rayburn Saturday 
night was a big Democratic 
Party occasion. On hand were 
3,400 Democrats who paid $100 
a plate, and three main speak- 
been 
Speaker but not Presidential 
candidate, Adlai Stevenson who 
has been a Presidential candi- 
date but not President, and Har- 
ry Truman, who has been Pres- 
ident but not a good one. 


As the momentous year of 
"96 draws near, the National 
Democratic leadership is yoing 
through the agony of figuring 
out whether they should really 
try to unseat Eisenhower and, 
if so, how to go about it. It ap- 


_ pears that the decision has been 
made to try to get the Presi- 


in ‘56 as well as keep a | 
‘hold on Congress. But on how 
to unseat Ike there is consider- 
‘able difference of opinion. In 
fact, the 3,400 diners at the 
got three different 
. of which they 
paid somewhat over $33.. 


but. nbt 
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main guest of the evening, Sam | 


Rayburn,_with more than 40 
years in the House as part of 
the Texas delegation. In the 
House at this session Rayburn 
did lead a fight against the Ad- 
ministration on tax-relief for the 
people, although he limply gave 
up the ghost when Southern 
Democrats in the Senate said 
no. 
On Saturday night, Ray- 
burn took up foreign policy, but 
his “contribution” to the increas- 
ing attack by Democrats on the 
Administration’s war-like foreign 
policy, was to try to stop these 
attacks altogether. Talking as if 
Eisenhower. and not he were 
the guest of honor of the even- 
ing, Rayburn held out a hand to 
the President and uttered this 
mournful dirge: fe 

“Our hearts go out to Presi- 


dent Eisenhower as, in the. ter- 


rible loneliness that surrounds 
Presidents, he wrestles with the 
problems of life and death that 


* 


confront the nation.” | 


: | . 
IN CONTRAST with this bi- 
partisan gruel, Truman offered 


gen ager” /' tar 
ac- ., 


cusing the Administration of 
the most “cynical political be- 
havior’ since the days of Tea- 
pot Dome and charging the 
press with collusion in keeping 
“much of this bad management 
from the people.” 


Truman slugged away at the 
Administration. All that was 
Jacking from his speech was 
some content. On foreign policy, 
he called on the Administration 
to return to the “sound policies 
of the Democratic Administra- 
tion.” Had he meant the Roose- 
velt Administration, this would 
have made some sense. But Tru- 
man meant Truman, and he, as 
the country remembers, took us 
into a bloody war in Koreas 
e 


FINALLY, there was Adlai 
Stevenson, who in the past sev- 
eral days has sharply warned . 
the Administration against go- 
ing to war over Quemoy and 
Matsu. At the banquet, Stev- 
enson raised for 56 the banner 
of social. progress, civil freedom - 
and peace. The latter he called 
“the most urgent business of the 


Twentieth Century, the _hydro- 


, 


an 


.,, Jt should: be noted 


sent from the speakers roster 
was that as yet small group*of 
Democratic Senators like Leh- 
man, Kefauver and Morse, who 
are backed by labor and who © 
are challenging Eisenhower on 
some aspects of foreign policy. 
Stevenson, under the impact of 
events and popular sentiment, 
has moved,over in their direc- 
tion, but still has considerable 
way to go. A speech from a 
Lehman or a Morse, even with 
all their limitations, might have 
been worth $100. 


IT IS INTERESTING _ to 
note the answer of James Res- 
ton in the New York Times yes- 
terday to Trumans _— charge 
about the press covering up for 
Eisenhower. Reston said that 
the press had been more out- 
spoken’ against Administration 
policies than had Democrats, of 
whom he said: “On the big is- 
sues involving civil liberties and 
peace. and war,. their tardiness 
and timidity have been remark- 
able.” | | wy 

The’ fact is, of course, ‘the 


‘press HAS Govered up ‘for 
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the | Administration‘ and the 
tardiness. nd timidity of the 
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Democrats HAS been remark- 
able. : 

Of most interest to  Jabor, 
which looks to the Democratic 
Party as the channel for defeat- 
ing the Cadillac Cabinet in ’56, 
should be the fact that the ban- 
quet fortunately was not mark- 
ed by harmony, that there is 
increasing concern in top Dem- 
ocratic’ circles on just how to 
beat Eisenhower. But to this 
must be added another fact: 
these circles wont find the an- 
swer to 56 without the inter- 
vention of labor, which has stilt 
considerable to think through 
itself, particularly on the issues 
of “civil liberties and of peace 
and war.” : 
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. WHEN IT COMES to the 
rights of Negroes under the U.S. 


ALL OUT TO UNION SQUARE! 


IT TOOK a month-long struggle for Provisional Peo- 


_ple’s Committee for May Day 1955 to obtain a permit from 


the Park Department for the traditional May Day rally in 
Union Square. But now that the permit is granted for a 
rally on Friday, April, 29,~3 to 8 p.m., an all-out effort 
should get immediately under way to mark the occasion 
with a gigantie rally. 

This May, Day has more than usual significance. Evi- 
dence indicates a developing fight-back spirit on all fronts 
—for a substantial wage round this year, a guaranteed 
annual wage, for peace and preservation of the Bill of 
Rights, for speedy desegregation and against the “right,to- 


work” menace. 


Highlighting this year’s developments is the CIO-AFL 
merger agreements and its promise for an even speedier 
and wider development of the fight-back offensive. 

May Day has for many decades symbolized working 


class solidarity and: struggle for new progress. Union 
Square on April 29 will resound with the slogans of labor 


Aoday. The rally will greatly help to set the needed fight- 


ing tone for the months ahead on the eve of unification of 
‘the powerful American labor movement. : 
Participating organizations or rank and file groups 
should lose no time in making most pf the time left to or- 
ganize the rally. All Out to the Square, Friday, April 29! 


EINSTEIN THE CITIZEN 


IT IS NOT easy to evaluate the scientific achievements 
of Albert Einstein, one of the world’s ‘great thinkers. 

But there was a side of Einstein’s greatness. which 
was readily understood by, every Jerson who has felt him- 


self living in a shadow in recent years. This was Einstein's 


indomitable fight for peace and for civil liberties. 

It was Einstein’s equation on the relation of energy 
to matter which provided the basis for the use of atomic en- 
ergy. But Einstein was in the forefront of those Ameri- 
cans who warmed from the first against an A-bomb race, 
who denouncéd militarism in Washington and challenged 
+he government.to help secure the abolition of the dread 
weapon. 

When the right of scientists and others to give their 
own independent views came under attack, Einstein used 
his great prestige to help ring the tocsin for freedom. 

‘His advice to a correspondent to defy the McCarthy 
witchhunt gave courage to thousands and will go down in 
the true history of our period. 

Far from fearing social progress, Einstein looked upon 
himself as an adheyent of socialism. He was persecuted 
by Hitler for being Jewish; he was slandered by the Mc- 
Carthyites for his devotion to liberty and peace. All this 
only endeared him to hundreds of millions here and the 
world over. 


DULLES SHAKES A GOLF CLUB 


NEITHER ASIA nor Africa and not even America 
will be edified by the scene enacted Sunday on the Aug- 


usta golf links. 

Secretary of State Dulles met with President Eisen- 
hower to figure out a way to “confound” the Asia-Africa 
conference, and came up with a blast against the Chinese 
for “building up” armed forces in’ China. 


Now how will that sound to the billion and a half peo- 


_ple of Asia and Africa? 


Dulles, on a golf course 7,000 miles from the For- 
mosa Straits, issues a threatening blast against China be- 
cause China dares to build up military strength on its own 


Chinese territory! | 


’ 


When did Dulles or Eisenhower become Chinese citi- 
zens? | 

Who exactly are the interlopers in the Straits of For- 
mosa? Is Admiral Pride a Chinese citizen, perchance? 
Have all the men of the Seventh Fleet and all the men of 
the Army mission in Formosa and the other Chinese is- 
lands in Formosa Straits become Chinese? 


Dulles and Eisenhower are understandably nervous 


and jumpy: about .the Asia-Africa conference. Non-Com- 


munist countries like India ‘and Indonesia, and even pro- 


_ State Department governments like Pakistan and Ceylon 


‘that the only foreigners in the Formosa Straits 
armed forces. — edi 

ans. and Africans know that peace will be fully 
sed in the Far East when we withdraw our armed 
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the last for a definite “maybe.” 
_ Brownell, in the reargument be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court to 
determine just how segregated 
schools could be wiped out, prov- 
ed to be a man of delicate so- 
cial and political taste. Through 
the U.S. Solicitor General Simon 
E. Sobeloff, Brownell rejected 
the southern racists idea that 
‘the constitutional rights of Ne- 
groes should be postponed inde- 
finitely. But he balanced this 
reckless position with adamant 
opposition to the “extreme” de- 
mands of Negroes that their 
rights be enforced “forthwith.” 

“The government,” pleaded 
Sobeloff, “rejects both  ex- 
tremes.” 


Thurgood Marshall, the chief 
counsel for the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and the battery 
of Negro attorneys who have 
pushed the legal fight against 
jimcrow schools for years, were 
one end of the “extremes” at- 
tacked by Brownell’s man. They 
had expected an ally in the Ad- 
ministration; they were hahded 
a stilleto—in the back. Marshall 
was a heroic figure as he stood 
last Thursday before the nine 
judges, beating back with expert 
legal arguments and impassioned 
pleas to morality the tide of 
threats, vituperation, slanders 
and spurious legalism which had 
poured in volume from the se- 
gregationists. 

In hurt anger, Marshall ex- 
pressed the belief that “if any 
other minority group was in- 
volved in these cases we would 
not be here now.” How could 
there be an argument for post- 
poning enforcement of a consti- 
tutional right? Marshall wanted 
to know, adding: 

“I have never heard the pro- 
/posal made, except where Ne- 
groes are involved.” 

Marshall would be the first to 


by Abner W. Berry | 


The Legal Stilleto 


Of Herbert Brownell 


admit that this was not what he 
has called at times “a lawyer- 
like argument,” but it was much 
more logical than those of some 
of his opponents. Marshall ar- 
gued that there could be no 
“local option” on the Constitu- 
tion, “no moratorium on the 14th 
Amendment.” His arguments had 
the conviction of the simple; he 


persuaded with the obvious. 
° 


SOBELOFF, SPEAKING for 
Brownell, seemed to cringe be- 
fore the verbal blood and thund- 
er of the southern attorneys gen- 
eral, and covered his retreat with 
the subtle 'egal maneuvers. He 
wanted the court to consider the 
entire “class” and not just the 
appellants in the cases. Let the 
District Courts then determine 
how and when _ segregated 
schools in the various localities 
would desegregate, he pleaded. 
He would give defendants 90 
days in which to present a plan, 
then allow hearings, then set ‘a 
time-limit. But the original com- 
plaints would have their relief 
lost forever. 

For the Negro students in 
Clarendon County, S.C., began 
their suit in July 1951. Some of 
them have already graduated, 
others will have. graduated long 
before the Brownell-Sobeloff plan 
is carried into effect. Indeed; 
the entire list of appellants will 
not have gotten the relief they 
sought by the time the the mat-. 
ter is dealt with by southern 
District Courts. 

To the “class” argument, Sob- 


eloff added one for. separating 
the court's “declaration of rights” 
for the appellants and the de- 
creeithg of remedies for the de- 
nial of those rights. This is a 
slick way of saying that paper 
rights should be saieeaiitesidl but 
enjoyment of those rights be 
withheld. This paper declara- 
tion might sound good on the 
Voice of America, but it would 
not be negotiable in some 17 
states of the Union. “Traditions 
of generations,” argued Sobeloff, 
sounding like a spokesman for 
James F. Byrnes, calls for 
“patience and forebearance.” 

Patience and forebearance. It 
is 92 years the Emancipation 
Proclamation. The 14th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution was de- 
clared in force July 28, 1867, 
and is not yet enforced— 87 
years after. The present cases be- 
gan in July, 1951. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court has now been con- 
sidering them since July 20, 
1951. It is now one year since 
the high court declared school 
segregation unconstitutional, and 
at least 14 states have made no 
effort to comply with the de- 
claration. 

But on April 14, 1955, the 
representative of the U.S. Attor- 
ney General pleaded jn the U.S. 
Supreme Court against enforc- 
ing the Constitution by a defin- 
ite time. This should cause more 
hurt anger than that of Thur- 
good Marshall. It is a question 
of whether this nation is to be 
ruled by law or by the spurious 
considerations of race. 


Asian-African Conference Seen As 
Event Shaping Future of World 


By Labor Research Association 


THE AFRO - ASIAN confer- 
ence opening today in Bandung, 
Indonesia, is an event which will 
have much to do with shaping 
the future of the world. The 
important features of the meet- 
ing are the aftendance of China, 
Japan, and India, and the ab- 
sence of the imperialist powers. 

All countries represented, ex- 
cept Japan, were colonies in 
some degree 10 years ago. Some 
of the areas represented are still 
colonies in others the degree of 
colonialism may be in dispute 
or may be changing. But free, 
partly free, or still to be freed, 
they are all united by their op- 
position to colonialism. It is 
indeed an impressive measure of 
the change in 10 years that a 
majority of the human race, so 
recently in the strangle-hold of 
colonialism, can now meet offi- 
cially and combine to work 
against it. P 

It is also an indication of the 
decline of world imperialism 
that the more desperate ele- 
ments now try to buttress a to- 
tering empire over half the 
world by suicidal threats of 
atomic warfare. 


Atomic war of intervention is 
a threat which had much to do 
with the decision to assemble at 
Bandung. War and imperialism, 
imperialism and war, are insep- 
arable twins. - The Asians, with 
hundreds of years of experience 
as victims of both, are well able 
to understand the meaning of 
_ the threat. | 
The outcry against the hydro- 
gen bomb in India, Japan and 
all other Asian countries is a 


e.48 


e, reflection of the experience. {SP 
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white chauvinism which went 
with the 1945 use of the bombs 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the 
atrocities against Asian civil- 
ians in Korea, and the present 
threat, are a powerful amal- 
gam for many diverse groups in 
Asia. It cuts across national lines 
and, to some extent, across class 
lines 
; R e 

THERE has always been a 
powerful latent “pan-Asian” sense 
of unity against the white “west- 
ern. imperialists. The Japanese 
during the second World War 
tried to capitalize on this unity 
by establishing a “Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” and 
they had some focal successes. 
The reason for the limited suc- 
cess was, of course, that the 
basis for unity—anti-imperialism 
—could not be harnessed by the 
Japanese to pull their own par- 
ticular brand of imperialism. - 


Now the conditions have 
changed. The Japanese empire 
is no more. All the nations of 
Asia have a solid and simple 
bond—resistance to world im- 
perialism, which has itself be- 
come more clearly unified. 
Whether it is direct military in- 


tervention, as in Korea or in. 


Taiwan, or police action through 
the subtler and. older agencies of 
the European powers against 
popular movements in Kenya or 
Mayaya or a hundred other 


areas, it is the same exploitative : 


and dangereus system of impe- 
rialism.: °** pee es 
It may well be asked: why 
has there been a delay in ar- 
riving at the Bandung meeting 
with its -rich possibilities for 
Asian independence and unity 


imperialism? Why did, it’ 


s: og i. ia ert 25] 4 , ; 
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after the fall of the Japanese em- 
pire in 1945? 

Why did the Indonesians not 
invite and receive pan-Asian sup- 
port when they were in the 
depths of their struggle against 


Dutch colonialism and “United 
Nations” intervention in 1948? 


(The city of Bandung was then 


one of their hard-pressed centers 
of independence.) The same 
question could be asked con- 
cerning several other areas. 


IT WOULD be presomption 
to try to answer such a funda- 
mental question casually or in a 
few words. And it is probably 
not possible at this point in 
history to know all the answers. 
But some main points are clear. 

The most important is China. 
It is only now, after decades of 
trial by fire in the civil war, the 
war against Japan, and against 
imperialist intervention, that 


the Chinese have demonstrated 


to the rest of the world and to 
Asia that the revolution in a 
semi-colonial country could suc- 
ceed. 

Inthe other countries of Asia 
it will be found that the great 
mass of the people are just as in- 
clined as. the Chinese, for the 
same reasons of their own lives 
and livelihood, to resist exploi- 
tation by the foreign imperial- 
ists. * But the long history of 
failures and compromises with 
the imperialists. have dishear- 
tened many. There developed a 
sense of inferiority among the 
weak native capitalist class, ac- 


companied by lurking deubt 


that perhaps their country could. 


never 
nomic independence. 
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Creative Teachers and the School System 


Conformity vs. Creativity-in Art and Education was the theme 
of one of the panels at the all-day Rebirth of Freedom conference 
of the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee held at Carnegie Hall 
last "Saturday. 

‘Dr. Broadus Mitchell chaired the panel. The speakers were 
Corliss Lamont, Mrs. Rose Russell, Legislative Representative of 
the Teachers Union, Mrs. Goldie Watson, a recent victim of the 


witchhunt in the schools of Philadelphia, Earl Robinson and others. | 


Paul Draper who was to have spoken on “The Punishment of In- 
dependence” backed out at the last moment. 


The speakers discussed such things as teachers ordered to 
turn informer or lose their. right to teach. Churches ordered to 
sign Joyalty oaths or lose their tax exempt status. College graduates 
denied government jobs because of alleged subversive associations 
while at school. Banks yevealing confidential information about 
their clients to the FBI. Junior High School students regarded 
with suspicion by teachers for reading unauthorized books during 
lunch hour. A big corporation circulating a pamphlet advising 
college students to take it easy and not’ become involved in con- 


troversial subjects because Business doesn’t like it. Actors blacklisted 


for being favorably reviewed in the 


° 


Daily Worker. 


Speaking about conformity in education, Dr. Mitchell observed 
that ninety-nine percent of all teaching is more or less routine—one 
percent is creative in some fashion. Thus the only teacher worth 
his or her salt is the teacher who discovers a spark in.a pupil and 
blows this into a flame. : | : 

“But if you are going to inhibit this tiny little growth bud 
you are going to-waste the enormous investment that goes into 
the whole thing, because out of this tiny little shoot which we 
need to nurture may come a soft vaccine, out of which may come 
intelligence which will further the processes of our American dem- 
ocratic society, which will fight through to something which is 
dignified an@ enduring.” 

Mrs. Russell elaborating on Dr. Mitchell's remarks pointed 


out that the two hundred teachers who had been fired from the | 


New York school system for alleged subversion were teachers wlio 
had been doing the most extraordinary and creative jobs in the 


fields of science, mathematics, languages and in work with Puerto | 


Rican children and underprivileged children. “By some special 
kind of magnate, the Board of Education draws from the schools 


The powerful Japanese anti-war 
film ‘Hiroshima’ will be the next 
attraction at the Baronet Theatre, 
Third Ave. and 59 St. 

Produced in Japan and directed 
by the briltiant Japaaese director, 
Hideo Sekigawa, a prize-winner 
at the Venice Film Festival, it will 


‘have its American premiere at the 
‘Baronet some time in May. - 
‘Hiroshima’ is regarded by 
‘many observers—American as well 
as Japanese—as the most impor- 
tant picture that has come out of 
|postwar Japan. 
| The .history of the film is cer- 
tainly the most moving, and in 
pron d ways the most inspiring, in 
recent movie history. 
| The 500,000 members of the 
Japanese Teachers Union pro- 
iduced it. They raised the capital 
fog the film, one hundred million 
yen, contributing twenty-five mil- 
lion yen themselves. The remainder 
came from the entire trade-union 
movement of the nation. 


Some 40,000 Japanese collabor- 
ated as extras; most were actual 
citizens of Hiroshima’ who had 
lived through the bombing, who 
‘had lost sons, daughters, fathers, 
mothers, their families. “Even as 
they acted, they were praying that 
this holocaust would never hap- 


| Hiroshima’, Japanese Anti-War — 
Film Opens 
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pen again to mankind,” the Teach- . 


‘ers Union declared in a statement 
ito the world. | 


. The teachers declared they pro- 
duced the film on the seventh an- 
niversary of the bombing “to warn 
mankind of the awful danger con- 
‘fronting it: we practice the right 
and duty as Japanese to assemble 
ithe will and power of world hu- 
imanity to defend peace.” 


Here is the gist of the script, as 
outlined in the statement sent by 
the Teachers Union: 

A student collapses in a class- 
room of a high school in Hiro- 
shima seven years after the bomb- 


An actual scene from the movie “Hirosima.” The ¢cchoolteacher 
(Yumeji Tsukioka) escapes into the ruined streets, helping a badly 


_ wounded girl, Mitchiko. 


' nosed as the result of the A-bomb- raid shelters, to the nearby port of 
‘ing seven years before. She lies in| Ujina and to school houses. 
the hospital. calling, in delirium,) Hideo Endow, failing to rescue 
for her dead sae . She lives, his wife from his-fallen house, runs 
‘through the error of Aug. 6, 1945./ through the burning streets search- 
The film shifts to that time. ing for his son, Itchirow. Almost 


The A-Bomb exploded “as if. all the students of his school, the 
There! First Middle School, died in the 


ing. She faints as they are listen-; the globe was shattered.” 

is disastrous,” she said. é ing to a radio broadcast that deals appear the scenes of hell on earth, | Hames. Their erg on 
To illustrate how conformism has taken the place of creativity, | with a book ‘Dawn of Zero’ writ-| Everyone is covered with blood — : ad ng a 

Mrs. RusseH cited the ease of a young student who said to his jten by an American aviator who, and mud; skin hangs from the vic- Ihe ‘a t , pee ha a a ] 

father: “Tell me about the Hiss case but don’t tell me what you |dropped the first A bomb on Hiro-| tims who joined the grim migra-| 7 ye a : seen “ d <" vg a 

think. Tell me what the teacher thinks.” The teacher who is |shima. tion of wounded headed toward a they sink to them death, one by 

creative is unable to function properly in our school system, she | The child’s fatal illness is diag- hill outside the city, to the air-|°"°: 

; _ The father finally finds his son, 


said. ye me | . 
“Today in order to teach you must be ready to sacrifice every |'Teday’s Best in a temporary hospital. The child 


MOVIES 
moral principle, give up your self respect, let your dignity as a — Rets on TV | is dead. 
| : S 


Marty, Sutton es 
teacher be defiled. If you are ready to be craven in that way you are One Summer of Happiness,! Seven years pass. The, scene is 
fit to teach. This is the pass we have come to.” | Moevies. Drama ‘NOW. Homeless atombombed or- 

5 
| TV 


(Swedish) Little Camegie 
“Hair-raising’ was the world used by Mrs. Russell to describe Roméo and Juliet (Italian-Brit- | Phans are m the streets begging 
the recent hearing given by the school inquisitors to three digni- ish), Sutton. coins from American soldiers who 
fied middle-aged college professors who had been teaching any- | Giants-Pittsburgh (11) 1:25 Gate of Hell (Japanese), 50th are walking with _ prostitutes. 
where between 29 and 44 years. | -News, sports (2) 6 St Cuild. Yukio Endow, the surviving son 
“Nothing that has come ott of Nazi Germany, nothing that — News, sports (7) 6:45 Camille (Greta Garbo revival), of the father in the film, 1 mayo 
Erika Mann wrote about-in her “School for Barbarians” is essen- Douglas Edwards (2) 7:30 Translux Normandie. a high school — ar c - 
tially any worse than the terrible indignities to which the three Dinah Shore Show (4) 7:30 Glass Slipper, Music Hall tends = “8 rot t. “ 
professors were subjected and which our public school teachers are | Cavalcade of America—The In- Wages of Fear (French), Paris in a adie b athe eee 
now getting. — domintable Blacksmith (7) 7:30 Aida (Italian), World One d =. tah 2 ss os hi fellows 
Mind you, she continued, “these men had admitted they Baseball Hall of Fame (9) 7:40 | The Land, new film (Ukrainian), “"% = as rans . th Lal 
had once been members of the Communist Party. No one in his | Baseball. Dodgers-Phila. (9) 7:55, Stanley o— = bad Pe oe . 7 
right mind could doubt that they had long since left the CP. | Milton Berle (4) 8 Barefoot*Contessa, 68th St. Play oe i eee vee soldiers as 
But the Board sat there and said—‘unless you name others we re- | Halls of Ivy—Ronald Colman|house them to the American soldiers 
gard that your previous membership is continuing into. the present (2) 8:30 - Country Girl, Art, Waverly, Fri.; pastel coe 
and you are there fore not telling the truth’.” Trotting (13 8:30 eh & Sat. The police arrest him. nt 
‘ r 1 Danny Thomas (7). 9 Bread, Love & Dreams (Italian),| he tells his Parco». art 
Red Skeleton (2) 9:30 Apollo. With Master Plan stopped work in ce amas Ara 
Play: Midsummer Melody— they began to uce munitions. 
Ernest Truex, Kathy Nolan (7) 
9:30 : 


Counsellor-at-Law & Dead Erd, t cca. de thet. 1 leet wails dé 
Play: Telegram (2) 10 


Fifth Ave. Cinema | 
‘ing.that.... Is a new war begin- 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea ning. 5 war of siaesiiaebbenet” 
See It Now—Edward Murrow (2) 
10:30 ' 


(Disney), Symphony, Beacon, RKO deny 
Hamilton and other RKO houses. | The film closes with a shot of 
: the riverside, near the Monument 
It is tragic, she said, that teachers who are informers are allow- Movie: Macbeth with Orson! 
ed to remain in the classroom. “Our achieved its greatness | Welles (9) 11, First TV showing of| 


the best creative teachers and the effect of this upon the children 


Mrs. Watson who is a Negro, addressed herself to the topic: 
“Must Teachers Be Informers.” 

Twenty years ago such a topic would have been considered 
ridiculous—“as ridiculous-as ‘Must Teachers Be Liars, Thieves or 
Prostitutes,” she Said. “But that was before the cold war and | 
before the anti-Communist hysteria that has been thrust upon the 
American people by the littl men in Washington.” 


New Chaplin Festival, 55th St. 
DRAMA to the A-bomb dead. School chil- 
tabi + ! dren are walking here. They are 
from men like Jefferson and Paine and Frederick and 1950 film. 
from the great army of the workingclass who through their unions | Steve Allen (4) 11:15 to 1 


Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 
Juno and Paycock, Greenwich a 
— to stand up for their beliefs. We must get back to that RADIO over the river, and seemingly across 


singing a song that swells. sounds 

Mews. 
Baseball: Ciants-Pirates WMCA! .Chekhov ‘s Three Sisters, 4th St. = ‘world: it is a song that prays 
or peace. | 


1:25 Theatre, 83 E. 4 (near 2nd Ave.) 
News, WCBS, WOR, WRCA! Kismet, Ziegfeld Last 3 Days 
“THE LAND” 


p.m. Bus a — Box ar soe 
oh V ndercook, CIO ‘Com y in Music—Victor rge, Starts Friday, April 22 
WABC 7 : 3 ae |“STARS OF THE RUSSIAN 


Golden 
Prokofiev 4th Symphony WNYC} Finian’s Rainbow, Hudson Guild BALLET” 
7. Also Chopin Piano Concerto No. |* STANLEY THEATRE 


Community Theatre, 436 W, 27 St. 
2 yee 7th Ave. bet. 41 & 42 Sus. 
The Choraliers WCBS 7:30 = - —— 


Friday Saturday evenings only. 
Edward R. Murrow WCBS 7:45 
; Baseball: Dodgers-Phila WMGM_ 
:OD . 
Suspense WCBS 8 i 
Douglas Edwards, news WCBS. 
8:25 
Lux Radio Theatré' WRCA 9 _ 
Saint-Saens Violin ‘Concerta ‘No. 


—_ 


It is time to put the question another way, she said. “Will 
We Permit Teachers to Be Informers? That’s the way it would 
have been put twenty years ago and the American people would 
have answered with a resounding NO!” : 

It was the feeling of the speakers and the audience that a 
change for the better has taken place in the general atmosphere, 
which if taken advantage of, would mean a more. effective t for 
civil liberties. ‘Signs of a change were noted by Mrs. Russell who 
pointed to the avalanche of protests that forced the Board of Edu- 
cation to retreat on the enforcement of the ruling requiriag teach- 
ers to turn informer. A speaker from the floor noted that actors on 
blacklists were getting on TV and radio. It was revealed that 
the Big Business pamphlet advising college students to take it 

had been withdrawn as a result of its:exposure in the Daily 


3 . y sed D Pat and | : 
ba cou minority ; | _ 


6 


, People’s Artists presents a Secon@ Coneert of. > 
_ @ sé * 
American & Romanian Music 
Participating artists: Nadyne Brewer, . Sat. i 8:30 
Lucy Brown, Bob ._DeCormier, Lilla Th a soe s a 


' Tickets: $1.15, $1.80, $2.30 (all 
** 21° {WA 9- ). Mail auid “Sabie 
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SPORT TOPICS 


On Ban by Canada — ProDroft 


SEATTLE, Wash. — William; Hoax,’ in its analysis of all the fa-| IN THE EXCITEMENT of 
Reuben, author of the recently! mous ‘spy’ cases of the past dec-|baseball’s opening, did you notice , 
published sensational expose, “The| ade, includes the first critical ac-/the way the pro basketball teams 
Atom Spy Hoax, who was de-|count heretofore published any-j|went in the draft-of college stars? | 
ported Canada, announced; where of the so-called atom spy/There was definitely a surprise or 
on his return to Seattle that he! cases of 1946, it would appear that/iwo. ; 
is retaining Canadian counsel “to/this action constitutes a clear at-| After Philadelphia excercised its 
take every possible legal action to} tempt to suppress my book and territorial rights and _ lovingly 
challenge this incredible proce-/is a flagrant violation of the An-|named the fabulous Tom Gola and 
dure.” : | glo- American tradition of a free!Minneapolis took Dick Garmaker 
Reuben said he was halted at press.” | ‘of the local Minnesota U, none of} 
Vancouver airport while en route| Reuben is widely known for rad be others chose to make a territo- 
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by lester rodney 


How Stupid Can They Get? This Stupid . . 
THE BUSINESS MEN who run big league baseball are not 
smart at all. In fact, they are really ,quite stupid. With rare ex- 
ceptions, they cant or dont want to see past their noses, are 
strangers to sense of perspective, and by hiring stooges as presidents 
and commissioners they insure that these faults will*not be chal- 


to speak at a public meeting spon- 


sored by the Sobell Defense Com-} 
rted” along with 


research as a reporter into the 
background of the case‘of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg. A former 


rial choice, preferring a free pick. 
Milwaukee, which finished last in 
the standings, went first and cre- 


lenged or changed to the betterment of baseball. When there is a 
change for the better, like the ending of discrimination against 
Negro players, or the establishment of decent. minimum salaries, 


ated a mild surprise by Picking 
‘Dick Ricketts of Duquesne over 
‘Maurice Stokes of St. Francis. You | 
eould hardly go wrong on either 
of these great Negro All Ameri- 
cans, but the determining factor 
‘may have been the inch and a half 


it is done against their bitter opposition, in spite of them. 

These men get a good press on the sports pages. They are 
“sportsmen,” they lay a good table, they may even be hail fellows 
well met. But they are astoundingly incompetent bunglers. The 
game is good because the GAME is good, and the players are good. 


which puts him definitely out of 


height advantage of Ricketts, 


the danger of the army draft while 
Stokes barely clears the crucial 
6-6. 

Anyhow, Rochester, picking 


pulsing new life and interest im 
their generally veteran, 


) 


’ 
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| 33rd Anniversary Concert 


of the 


MORNING 


FREIHEIT 


SAT., APRIL 23 


$:30 P.M. 


CARNEGIE HALL 
57th Street & 7th Avenue 
* 


PROGRAM: 


Jewish Young Folksingers 
and Orchestra 


- Bob De Cormier, Conductor 
Sholem Aleiche ; | 
et steumee | National Guardian Rally | 


Dramatic Recitations 
ene. || WELCOME | 
Jewish Peoples Philharmonic | ae 


mittee. 
Reuben was a bundlé of copies of| reporter for the Daily Compass in 
his book. New York, he is a free-lance writer 
The meeting he was to address, and independent publisher. He 
in Vancouver was turned into a|spoke at the William J. Pennock 
protest rally — when word of his memorial association meeting - in 
deportation was received there. (Seattle before his departure for 
Canadian papers and wire serv-| Canada. 
—~ gave the story a prominent | — | : 
ag . , . 
Reg tel ey issued in Seat-- Negro Singer Does 
tle, Re Kl: } ° | ° 
a a proceeding which lastea| # le Role in 
exactly three minutes, I was de-,/ rfly’ 
ported from Canada without be- Madame Suite 
ing allowed to be represented by,| Soprano Camilla Williams made 
or to confer with counsel, without; her debut last Saturday with the, 
being informed that there were|Vienna State Opera singing the 
stil charges or accusations against) tittle role in “Madame Butterfly.” 
‘me, without being informed my 
conversation with the immigration 5h is the first Negro artist to 
officer constituted a deportation!appear with the famous ~ opera 
hearing, without being allowed to, company. 
telephone the American consulate} Miss Williams, a leading singer 
or anyone else, and without being| of the New York City Opera Com- 
told anything whatsoever except! pany, is now on her second Euro- 
that neither I, nor my books, seal pean tour. Since the first of this | 
remain on Canadian soil. _ |month, she has sung recital, or- 
“Since my book, “The Atom Spy chestral and broadcast perform-; 
———, ances in Baden Baden, Stuttgart, ; 
Geneva and Zurich. After appear- 
,ing with the Vienna Opera, she 
! will go to London for a perform- 
ance with the Royal Philharmonic 
‘Orchestra in the Royal Festival 
} Hall. An engagement with the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Opera Company had to 
.be postponed because the artist 
was unable to obtain a British la-! 
bor permit. 2 ) 
| This summer the artist will be 
iback im New York ‘fing engage- 
‘ments which include _an appear-| 
‘ance at the Lewisohn Stadium,| 
singing the leading role of “La' 
| Traviata.” She will also make a 
television appearance over the| 
Canadian TV network, singing the 
‘Nile Scene from “Aida.” | 
-_ On her first European tour last 
‘fall, the soprano scored oOutstand- 
ing successes 


a eet — 


Chorus 
Eugene Malek, Conductor 
a 


|. Adm: $1.15-$1.75-$2.30-$3.45 


office of the MORNING 


FREIHEIT, 35 E. 12th St. 


AL 4-9480 | 


Admission $1 at the door 


Classified Ads | 
|] Entertainment, Other Speakers 
$17.95. 12” x 6”—$22.50, Ebony and Ma- 


hegamy. Spec., 50% off. Standard Brands 
Dist.. 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR. 


_ 37819. 1 hour free parking or 2 tokens. 
FORNITURE FOR SALE 


__ peices. Cell Ed Wendell, JE 62000. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage, long distance, 


, FOR SALE 


SALAD BOWLS — 10” x 6&’— 


i - 


New Available 


interior decorator, custom 
uphoister- | 


__ Ss. 146 Bt. Nicholas Ave, RI 9-9525. [| 


' 
; 


* 
ot Gok. a a. 


‘ley of St. 


Califomia, Evans 


bi ‘George Washington, 
Tickets can be obtained at>the | | 
WED., APRIL 20, 8 P.M. }: 


e 


CITY CENTER CASINO |, 
135-W. 55th ST., N.Y.C.. } 


second, grabbed Stokes to put 


fading 
team, which loses Davies next! 
year. The Boston Celtics created | 
a surprise by naming a virtual un-} 
known in the East, Jim Loscutoff | 
of Oregon. The New York Knicks! 
happily grabbed their first choice 
—after conceding no chance for 
Stokes or Riketts—6-9 Ken Sears 
of Santa Clara, a well touted big! 
man. Syracuse picked Ed Conlin 
of Fordham, whom the Knicks! 
could have named as territorial | 
choice, but thereby forfeiting a 
free pick and missing Sears. It! 
would be something if Conlin, like: 
Schayes of NYU, tumed out a) 
great star for Syracuse to haunt! 
New York. Fort Wayne took John | 
Horan of Dayton to wind up the} 
first round. | 

It turns out that Loscutoff is a 
very rugged rebounding 6-6 whom: 
scouts all liked as a prospective’ 
pro, something like a _ potential’ 
Gallatin. The Knicks would have 
named him second ‘to Sears if he 
were. still unpicked. Ihe Celts 
needed ruggedness above all. They 
have the shotmakcers. 

°. 


AS FOR THE REST of the 
, @ quick rundown on the 
players named through 5 rounds 
Knicks—Sears, Mullen of S 
Francisco a strong 6-5 teammate | 
of Russell on the NCAA champs, | 
Sparrow of Detroit, Cole of! 
Creighton, Brackeen of Mississippi 
Milwaukee—Ricketts, Stephens of 
Notre Dame, Ferrari of Michigan) 
State, Haldorsen of Colorado, Bag- | 
Marys. Rochester— 
Stokes, Twyman of Cincinnati, 
Fleming of Niagara, McKeen of 
of Kentucky. 
Philadelphia — Gola, Devlin of! 
Schafer of 
Villanova, Weiner of Tennessee, 
Devine of Villanova. Boston—Les- | 
cutoff, Hemric and’ Wake Forest, 
Wikinson of Virginia, Leach of 
Penn, Patterson of Tulsa. Minne- 
apolis— Garmaker, Mencel of Min-' 
nesota, Boushka of St. Louis, Mil-, 
ler of East Texas State, Banks of! 
Southwest Texas State. Syracuse—| 
Conlin, Schlundt of Indiana, Sal-. 


This is not only NOT BECAUSE of the owners and league pres- © 
idents and the commissioner, but very much IN SPITE of them. 
Observe the present situation. With the season a week old, 
there are three potentially great baseball cities whose teams al- 
ready ‘look embarrassingly hopeless—Baltimore, Kansas City and 
Pittsburgh. The Orieles, who gave away their only real ballplayers 
and young structure for the future im Turley, Larsen and Hunter for 
a group of second line players including not a single man who would 
have been a regular, plus Yankee cash, in a deal which a real 
commissioner would have banned, had lost all ¥ going into last_ 
night’s game. Kansas City, with the same cellar team as last year’s 
A’s and no rookies of any promise added, and the Pirates, who 


are a bit better than the other 2 but im a stronger league, are 
staggering in the doldrums, clearly outclassed. How long will fans 
remam reasonably interested im these three entries? What a way 
to break in Kansas City and Baltimore, so earger to welcome big 
league ball, so ready to go along with even a reasonable hope of 
imprevement and a few players to cheer and watch developimg. 


HOW SPECIFICALLY do you blame the magnates and base- 
ball administrators for these lopsided tailenders .threatening the 
balance of the leagues and the future of the entire structure? 
Alfright, look here. ... 

Saturday night the Brooklyn front office quietly announced 
the optioning of outfielder Walt Moryn back to St. Paul of the 
American Association. Moryn went with bitter protest, as well he 
might. He is being railroaded out of the big leagues, and that goes 
figuratively as well as literally. 

Who is Walt Moryn? What does he have to do with Kansas 
City, Baltimore and Pittsburgh? Just this. He is a player who 
has been in the Brooklyn farm system since 1948, eight years. In 
spite of a near tragic beaning, the husky Minnesotan determinedly 
kept improving at his trade. After a terrific year with Mobile in 
the Class AA Southern Association, m which he batted in 148 
runs, he moved up to Triple A, and marked his maturing into 
potential big league material with two straight seasons there, over- 
300. Last fall he was brought up to the Dodgers and breaking 
in here and there, hit a nice .275 with extra base power and showed 
speed, fielding ability and a strong arm. This spring he hasnt had 
a change. The star Dodger outfield is well set, so it is back to St. 
Paul. At the age of 29, having fimally “arrived,” ripe and ready 
for a real fling in the big leagues, this Navy veteran of World War 
Two is sent down again because Brooklyn doesn’t need him and 
wants to keep its farm teams well Jarded. 


Why shouldn't Moryn have the chance to play big league ball - 
for one of the teams which so desperately could use his talents and 
would happily give him big league salary and big league living? 
Oh, technically he is “optionable” because he’s only been brought 
up once, and the front office would have some highly technical 
cynical explanation of his not commg up for the draft, and cer- 
tainly Ford Frick isn’t interested in Wak Moryn—or apparently in 
the balance of the-big leagues or the future of Kansas City and 
Baltimore as franchise holdexs. Just in the fat $75,000 a year the 
magnates keep him in to be a nice boy, do a little bookkeepimg, 
occasionally- fine and suspend someone, and predict two balanced 


| races every year. 


There is a human factor involved in a case like Moryns— 
obviously. The magnates don't give a hoot about Moryn and his — 
rigut to play big league ball after he has painfully qualified for at 
least a real chance to play it.’ Well, do they? Does anyone think 
this column unfair to O'Malley and Bavasi over in the Brooklyn. 


| office? Go ahead, then, write them a letter and ask them if they 


| think they are treating Moryn right, and if so how come they force 


tures. Fort Wayne—Horan, Arne! 
of Penn State, Bennik of Wash. 


| him batk to the minors after 8 years there instead of letting him go 
iC : y 5 


to any of 6 American League cubs which would grab him. Yes, 


I said six, including»the White Sox, who imquired about him this 


«”. Spring. 


| 


BUT LET’S STICK to the stupidity of these business. men 


' magnates as business men for now. Human relations another time. 


The Athletics were rocked and socked Sundzy, 16-0, a score 


| which much have cast a chilling damper on the K. C. spirit. Yeé 


- Cleveland’s front office just sent pitcher Dave Heskms to Indian- 


apolis in the minors. They are pitcher-loaded, and Hoskins, «4 


| demonstratedly workmanlike and competent big league hurle 
_ never got te throw a ball this yeas, and threw: precious few 
year. Like Moryn he is 29 and alse complaining bitterly at the 


demotion, also totally unheard by magnate, league president «@ 


| commissioner. 


The Yanks just sent dewn untested. a catcher, Lou Berbera, 
who. hit .317 im the Southern last year, with 118 rbis, and was 
ealled ready by baseball people who know. They don’t need hing 
nor will they-next year, with Bessa, Howard and Silvera on t 
team. But could Kansas City use him? 


A little more ‘on, this tomorrow. . 


_The workers of Sperry Oven: 

scope Co. at Lake Success, L. L., 
were set to strike at midnight last 
night as last-minute Federal me- 
diation efforts broke up yesterday 
afternoon. 
Local 450, CiO International 
Union of Electrical Workers, with 
9,300 membeys, is seeking a pack- 
age wage increase of 18 cents an 
hour and a one-year contract. 

The Sperry Co,, with an esti- 
mated 15,000 employes in its sev- 
eral L.I. plants, offered no better 
than a three-year contract with a 
4-cent increase in each of the next 
three years. 

The union rejected the Sperry 
proposition and a mtass member- 
ship meeting Sunday, attended by, 
6,500 union members, voted to 
strike at the expiration of the old: 
contract last night midnight. 


The federal mediation service 
has been in the picture since mid- 
Maech but uv to yesterday after- 
noon, the negotiations remained 
fruitless as Sperry refused to meet 
the union’s major demands. 


Oshkosh B’Gosh 


OSHKOSH, Wis. (FP). — The 
Oshkosh B’Gosh _ overall plant 
threatened its AFL employes with| 
a runaway to Tennessee if they 
reject a 15 percent wage cut. They 


ILA general 


_ SeeMeany-BeckClimaxatMay2Meet 


By HARRY RAYMOND 
Five-hundred Chelsea district 
longshoremen yesterday continued 
their boycott of the West Manhat- 
tan Grace Line piers charging the 
steamship company’s hiring prac- 


tices violated the 2-year contract 


of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association with the New 
Yoork Shipping Association. 

Yesterday's walkout on piers 57 
and 58 took place at 1 p.m. after 
ILA president William V. Bradley; 
organizer Teddy 
Gleason, ILA vice-presidents Pat- 
rick J. Connolly and Anthony 
Anastasia conferred with Samuel 
M. Lane, executive director of the 
Waterfront Commission, 
fort to negotiate the union's dispute 
with the commission over selec- 
tion of hiring bosses. 


Off-shore longshore work gangs! 


went to work at 8 a.m. aboard the 


{Grace Line freighter Santa Rita. 
But dock labor gangs refused to Bradley said he addressed the men, 


man the two Grace Line piers. 
They charged discrimination 
agaisnst ILA men in hiring. 

At 1 p.m., after the lunch hour, 
the off-shore gangs refused to re- 
turn to the Santa Rita. Sailing of 
this ship has been held up since 
last Friday because of the rank and 
file boycott. 


Last week Supreme Court Jus-' . 


in an ‘ef- 


tice Benjamin F: Schreiber issued] st 
a temporary injunction ordering) 
an end of the walkout. He set 
next Monday as date for trial of 
the case. 

Bradley and other ILA leaders 
left the Waterfront Commission 
meeting shortly before 1 p.m. stat- 
ing there was a “misunderstand- 
ing” between the commission and 
the union over selection of hirin 
bosses. Bradley, Connolly an 
Gleason rushed to the Grace docks, 
16th and West streeets. The men 
had refused to answer the 1 p.m. 
work whistle. 

The men, members of ILA Local | 
791, said they were protesting 
against Waterfront Commission 
interference with carrying out 


Brot ochiogé of Teamsters presi- 
dent Dave Beck and AFL presi-. 
dent George Meany seemed to be 
shaping up for the May 2 Federa- 
tion's executive council meeting, 
here, over the plan of IBT to ac- 
cept the east coast longshoremen 
as an affiliate. 


have agreed in conferences in 
Chicago last week ‘to admit the 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation as a division of the IBT. 
The division would be subject to 
the constitution and discipline of two weeks earlier to newsmen at 
the Teamsters union. 


gle between International mission of a union expelled by the 


AFL is violation of the Federa- 
‘tion's constitution. The ILA was 
expelled by the AFL’s 1953 con- 
vention on charges of “racketeer 
domination” and a new _long- 
shoremen’s union was set by the 
AFL. 

The AFL's new setup proved a 
failure, however, with the basic, 
East Coast, solidly . in the ILA. 
Proded by leaders of the AFL’s In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, George Meany, reas- 
serted the position he expressed 


Beck's union was reported ne 


the United Automobile Workers 


however, is the ex-!convention—that the AFL’s stand 


The hitch, 


pected challenge of Meany to the'on the ILA has not changed since 
agreement on the claim that ad-'the union was expelled. 


— 


hiring conditions of the union con- 
tract. 

Members of the local held a 
| 40- minute meeting on Pier 56. 
‘The press was barred. But later 


and urged them to end the boy- 
cott. There were reports from the 
meeting that the dockers were di- 
vided’ on acecpting the back-to- 
‘work plea of the ILA president. 

The longshoremen left the meet- 
ing and went directly to their 
homes. 


WASHINGTON, April 18.—A 


Transit Workers Going to Albany 
To Fight Against Sick Leave Bill 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


A mass delegation of rank and file transit workers will go to Albany this Saturday 
to urge Gov. Averill Harriman to veto the sick leave bill passed by the State Legislature. 
The aim of this delegation is to win a reversal of the action of the Transport Workers 


with the Transit Authority in sup- 
porting this bill in the last days 
of the Legislature. 

According to the Transit News,’ 
bulleting of the Rank and File 
Committee, “every transit worker 
is faced with the loss of six tol 
10 days pay a year” 
terms of this Dill, the equivalent 
| of “a wage cut of 4 cents au hour.” 

The R&F committee is calling, 
on all TWU sections to reverse the, 
policy of the executive board. ‘ ‘at 
emergency section and shop gate 
meetings, and to sign a_ petition 
now being circulated asking the 
Local 101 leadership “to accept the 
mandate expressed in this petition 
and oppose the Sick Leave Bill” 
now on Gov. Harriman’s desk. 

A mass demonstration is sched- 
uled for Grand Central Station 


Saturday to see the delegates elect- 
ed by TWU sections off to Albany, 


Union leadership, which eat 


according to -the R&F Transit 
News. Meanwhile, telegrams are 
being sent to Harriman urging him 
not to act on the bill “until he, 
hears the voice of the member-' 
ship.” 


This issue of sick leave pay, in 
addition to the wage reopener 


under the ‘fight now going on with the TA, vides for a ceiling of $3,000,000 on 


evidently accounts for the wide- 
spread unrest reported anfong tran- 
sit workers. 


_ At the time of the TWU con- 
vention in February, it was report-' 
ed that the Transit Authority told 
union leaders there would be no 
talks on wages this year. unless the 
TWU joined with the TA in spon- 
soring legislation in Albany drastic- 


aly cutting sick leave payments. | 


According to Gen. Hugh Casey of 


the TA, the transit workers were} 4 


“abusing” their sick leave rights. 


At that time, TWU_ president}. 


Michael J. Quill reportedly said, 
on emerging from a conference 


~——s lh Oa -t— 


Welcome Home: 


/ 
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; 
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with the TA, that “they want to 
scuttle our sick leave, but they 
| won't get away with it.” 
Nevertheless, in the final ses- 
sions of the Legislature and ap-| 
parently without the knowledge of 
‘the transit workers, the new sick 
leave Bill was put through. It pro- 


TA spending for sick leave pay- 
‘ments each year, which is about 
half of what the workers were get- 
ting until now. The first day of a 
worker's illness would be unpaid 
unless he is sick for nine days or 
more. 


There would be a test period 
running from May 1 to Nov. 30, 
agd, if the TA still isn't satisfied, 
the Legislature will be asked to 
pass new bills providing for two 
and three day waiting periods bé- 


fore payment, 


Carran Act requirement of a “Com- 


Sacher Says Jeff School Case 


Is ‘Doom’ of McCarran Act 


WASHINGTON, April 18. — munist-front” label on the outside 


The Subversive Activities Controljof letters seek, “not disclosure, but 
Board this week heard attorney|thought-control’—to make people 
Harry Sacher declare that “if there: afraid even to receive el read 
is any one case on which the Mc- 
Carran Act is doomed to break it is{by SACB. 
the case of the Jefferson School.” 


materials from groups proscribed 


Dr. 
along gument_ that 


Selsam develiana the ar- 


Sacher appeared here, “to hinder or sup- 


with Howard Selsam and Doxey press a school, to prevent teach- 
A. Wilkerson, to argue the Jeffer- ing, is to destroy the books. 
son School's objection to the * 
ommended decision” 
Thomas J. Herbert, trial examiner, 
that the institution be required to 
register as an alleged “Communist 
front organization.” 
final decision, 
tration order, does not become op- 
erative until appeals to the courts 
have been exhausted. 


In 
‘ree- libraries they are dead; in schools 
alone do they live.” He urged the 
Board “not to repeat in the U.S. 
of 1955 the tragic error of 529,” 
when Emporere Justinian closed 
The Board’s'the schools, “or that-of Hitler Ger- 
if it issues a regis- many in 1933.” 

Over objections by Government 
attorney Benjamin C. Flannigan, 
Selsam presented the Board with 
a compilation of individual letters 
and a signed general statement in 
which 86 professional leaders who 
had read the “recommended: deci- 
sion’ expressed strong objections 
to its proposed registration order. 

Wilkerson challenged the “find- 
ing’ that the School urges its 
students to “get out and engage 
in struggles.” He pointed out that 
the specific struggles the School 
is accused of advocating are in the 
realms of trade union organization, 
civil rights, Negro rights and 
peace. 

Wilkerson sharply criticized the 
“recommended decision’s” _ref- 
ence to the “so-called Negro ques- 
tion, and warned: “This agency 
of our Federal Government would 
assume an_ indefensible position, 
indeed, were it to proscribe as 
without the realm of academic 
freedoom this 1l-year-old educa- 
tional center for working people 
on the ground that,among other 
things, .it holds aloft the banner, 
‘Consolidate Negro-White Unity’.” 


of chairman 


Sacher pointed out that the Mc- 


HARRY SACHER 


Some extended payments for 
those few workers who become ill 
for long periods were put into the 
sick leave bill, but even these 
will be dropped after the test pe- 
riod if the TA claims it isn't saving 
enough money. 

The Rank and File Committee 
says that “the TA blackmailed the 
union leadership into accepting 
this plan, by threatening to with-| 
hold the dues check-off and cancel 
‘wage negotiations. The union lead- 
ership surrendered to this black- 
‘mail even though they knew that if 
they“stood up and led the fight 
against the TA. they ‘would have 
the backing of every transit work- 
er.’ 


| .Many TWU sections throughout. 
the city are reported to have had 
demonstrations, special meetings, 
ae picket lines sing the cut gn} 
{sick leave pay callin a ihe 
the union aber to c ‘dite its 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


Discrimination will make its 10th 
anniversary with a Luncheon and 
Workshop May 2 at the Sheraton- 
Astor Hotel. 


SCAD’s Community Councils, will 
be at 12:15 p.m., 
shop panel discussions will begin 
at 2:30 p.m, 


Waring, whose ruling as a Federal 
judge in South Carolina in 1947 
paved the _ way to the Supreme 
Court ruling on school desegrega- 
tion. 


STATE. ANTI- TLBIAS BODY TO 
MARK 10th ANNIVERSARY 


|key bills, one to give SCAD power 
to initiate investigations, and an- 
other to give organizations the 
right to file charges on behalf of 
individuals. 

Such measures weuld have al- 
sponsored by,lowed the full weight of unions 
and Negro, church, nationality 
and civic groups as well as SCAD 
to be put into fight against bias. 

Thirty organizations in New 
York City took part in a people's 
‘lobby to Albany for the Baker- 
Metcalf bill. 

Possibilities in this struggle were 
shown last week by the break- 
through on the Long Island RR, 
announced by the Railroad Em- 


The State~Commissien Against 


The luncheon 


and the. work- 


A guest speaker will be J. Waties| 


Afternoon panels will review 


—NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


* 


' policy. The R&F Transit News 
says that “over 50,000 telegrams, 
letters and post cards were sent| 
to Albany.” F 


Earlier, Quill had denounced the 


accomplishments of the Commis- 
sion, and will plan for the future. 

Passage of the Baker-Metcalf bill 
in Albany hag given the Commis- 
sion jurisdiction of discrimination 
Transit Authority's “delaying tac-|in public housing; .in addition to 
tics on wage negotiations” and employment and public accommo- 
warmed of a “troubled. and: serious| dations. |. || 


situation” » apiong: ‘transit workers, The legislature killed two other: 


ployes Association Against Dis- 


crimination. Three Negro. workers 
ia switch tender, a: clerk and a 


ticket agent—were hired by the 
LIRR, a year after the ini RR 
took on its first Negro brakeman. — 

The SCAD Rom on the brew~= 
‘lery ‘Midway be § recessed to Ao 


